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Progress,  therefore,  is  not  an 
accident,  but  a  necessity  . . . 
It  is  a  part  of  nature. 

—  Herbert  Spencer 

The  big  holidays  are  over  and  the 
hunting  seasons  are  moving  progres- 
sively to  a  close.  The  end  of  February 
will  find  all  hunting  over  until  next  fall, 
except  for  the  spring  wild  turkey  season. 
Meanwhile  there  is  still  game  to  be  har- 
vested, gulf  winter  fishing  is  excellent, 
and  the  thoughts  of  fishermen  in  the 
interior  of  the  state  are  turning  to  bass, 
bream  and  crappie. 

As  hunting  seasons  race  to  a  close  and 
holidays  are  stored  as  fond  memories 
that  will  be  savored  during  the  passing 
years,  there  comes  a  time  early  in  the 
New  Year  for  reflection. 

January  and  February  are  months 
when  it  is  customary  for  persons  to  look 
back  upon  the  past  year  and  evaluate  it. 
In  doing  so,  they  bring  into  sharp  focus 
programs  and  activities  that  were  not 
fully  completed,  along  with  a  measure 
of  satisfaction  in  accomplishments 
marking  a  year  that  is  now  history. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  evaluate 
fully  the  past  year  without  instinctively 
charting  a  course  for  the  months  ahead. 
In  glancing  back  over  the  past  year,  I 
cannot  help  but  mention  that  restoration 
of  the  Conservation  Fund,  establish- 
ment of  the  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  as  an  independent  de- 
partment under  governmental  consoli- 
dation provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
acceleration  of  the  land  acquisition 
program,  and  zoning  of  the  state  for 
duck  hunting,  stand  out  as  major  ac- 
complishments of  1975. 

The  year  1976  will  be  an  important 
one  for  the  commission.  It  will  see  im- 
plementation of  governmental  consoli- 
dation provisions  of  the  Constitution. 
Act  720  of  the  1975  Legislature  clearly 
provides  that  the  commission  remain  an 
entity  and  function  as  a  department  of 
government,  not  consolidated  with  any 
other  department,  office,  commission, 
or  agency  within  the  executive  branch. 
The  intent  of  the  Legislature,  with  sup- 
port of  the  administration  and  general 
public,  is  clear  in  this  Act. 

The  transition  of  the  commission  into 
a  department  should  be  made  easily 
with  no  great  changes  in  its  structure 
and  certainly  no  interruption  of  its  prog- 
rams of  activity.  I  feel  the  wishes  of  the 
people  have  been  made  clear,  as  has  the 
intent  of  the  Legislature  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  state  government.  I  am 
also  certain  this  transition  will  be 
watched  closely  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  citizens  and  sportsmen. 

Sufficient  funds  are  available  in  the 


final  half  of  the  fiscal  year  to  continue 
the  commission's  accelerated  program 
of  land  acquisition.  This  is  a  program  to 
which  persons  interested  in  outdoor  re- 
creation can  individually  relate.  Gratify- 
ing progress  was  made  last  year  and  the 
pace  is  set  for  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal 
year;  however,  the  program  is  one  that  is 
literally  racing  against  time.  It  is  im- 
perative that  as  much  land  be  perma- 
nently acquired  as  possible  while  it  is 
still  available  and  at  a  price  which  can 
be  afforded.  The  commission's  wildlife 
management  areas  that  are  owned  out- 
right are  the  only  guaranteed  areas  de- 
dicated for  all  time  to  outdoor  recrea- 
tion. As  years  go  by,  these  public  hold- 
ings will  become  increasingly  valuable, 
constituting  a  heritage  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

For  years  the  commission  has  fought 
for  proper  utilization  of  the  waterfowl 
resource,  not  only  as  a  source  of  outdoor 
recreation  but  also  as  an  incentive  to 
private  landowners  to  preserve  and  en- 
hance our  marshes  and  wetlands.  With- 
out this  incentive  countless  thousands 
of  acres  would  pass  quickly  into  other 
land  use.  I  feel  that  zoning  of  the  state  for 
duck  hunting  and  a  liberal  but  reasona- 
ble bag  limit,  assured  for  three  more 
years,  has  done  much  to  protect 
wetland-estuarine  areas. 

Re-establishment  of  the  Conservation 
Fund  by  Act  343  of  the  1975  Legislature 
reflected  the  will  of  the  people,  the  in- 
tent of  the  Legislature,  and  the  approval 
of  the  executive  branch  of  state  govern- 
ment. This  special  fund  had  been  inad- 
vertently invalidated  by  the  new  Con- 
stitution. It  is  proper  and  appropriate 
that  self-generated  monies  of  the  com- 
mission be  placed  in  a  special  fund  to 
finance  commission  activities  subject  to 
appropriation  by  the  Legislature.  If  the 
fund  is  a  unique  one,  so  is  the  fact  that 
the  commission  generates  its  own  funds 
and  is  not  financed  by  tax  dollars. 

I  have  dealt  with  some  of  the  most 
important  highlights  of  1975  as  far  as 
the  commission  is  concerned.  There  are 
other  activities  worthy  of  mention.  One 
is  the  "Oaks  For  Wildlife"  program 
which  proved  so  popular  with  the  pub- 
lic last  year.  It  is  one  that  will  be  con- 
tinued this  year  and  in  the  future.  In  late 
January  some  500,000  oak  seedlings 
will  be  distributed  to  Scout,  civic,  and 
conservation  groups,  as  well  as  to  indi- 
viduals, for  planting. 

Another  important  activity  of  the 
commission  which  shows  progress  and 


will  be  stepped  up  in  the  months  ahead 
is  the  upland  game  program,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  expanding  quail 
populations  throughout  its  natural 
range  in  Louisiana.  Efforts  to  restore  and 
enhance  quail  habitat  will  be  acceler- 
ated. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  en- 
forcement division  of  the  commission 
should  not  be  overlooked.  For  the  fourth 
consecutive  year,  the  number  of  cases 
made  has  increased.  It  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  the  image  of  our  wildlife 
agents  has  become  more  perceptible  to 
the  public  and  our  agents  have  earned 
confidence  and  trust. 

I  would  like  to  commend  commission 
members  for  their  wholehearted  efforts 
to  establish  sound  policy  procedures.  I 
would  also  like  to  commend  the  many 
staff  members  and  field  personnel  in  all 
parts  of  the  state  for  their  dedication  and 
hard  work.  We  have  rededicated  ourse- 
lves to  preserve  and  wisely  use  our  re- 
newable wildlife  resources. 

We  have  enjoyed  cordial  and  coopera- 
tive relations  with  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  Federation  and  members  of  the 
Louisiana  Outdoor  Writers  Association. 
At  no  time  has  the  commission  had  such 
full  support  and  backing  of  both  organi- 
zations, and  the  general  public.  It  is  our 
determination  to  continue  to  operate  in 
a  fashion  that  engenders  the  respect  of 
these  groups  and  allows  us  to  work  to- 
gether to  achieve  common  goals  in  con- 
servation matters. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  look  back 
upon  a  satisfying  year,  but  there  can  be 
no  room  for  complacency.  In  the  com- 
plex task  of  managing  wildlife  and 
fisheries  resources  and  dealing  with  is- 
sues that  affect  our  environment,  it  is 
certain  we  will  be  confronted  with  prob- 
lems in  the  months  ahead.  You  can  be 
sure  these  challenges  will  be  met  head- 
on  and  with  determination. 
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Within  Louisiana  boundaries,  there  is  definitely  a  conflict  — 
though  more  aptly  it  should  be  called  a  confrontation!  —  between 
man  and  an  element  of  his  environment.  It  is  not  an  element 
having  any  simplicity.  It  is  not  something  easily  controlled.  Neither 
is  it  something  that  has  any  instantaneous  worth,  something  that 
can  be  converted  readily  into  a  fashionable  garment,  a  new 
household  gadget,  or  a  better  breakfast  drink. 

And  if  you  look  at  it  in  proper  perspective,  it  challenges  man  at 
his  own  intelligence,  it  calls  his  bluff  at  positive  solution,  it  com- 
petes with  him  —  kinda  like  a  game  —  at  which  it  determines  the 
rules,  the  boundaries,  the  obstacles,  and  the  odds.  And  it  is  quiet! 
And  it  is  beautiful!  And  it  is  deadly! 

While  in  itself  it  does  not  encompass  a  creature  of  dinosaur 
stature,  inherent  problems  it  creates  definitely  are  of  that  mag- 
nitude. Reference  is  to  a  plant!  Reference  is  to  Eichhornia  cras- 
sipes\  Reference  is  to  . . .  the  water  hyacinth! 

ORIGIN  —  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Botanists  have  compared  water  hyacinth  growth  in  this  country 
with  the  spread  of  the  Norway  rat.  With  the  help  of  man  it  got  a 
foothold;  on  its  own  it  mushroomed. 

There  were  no  hyacinths  in  the  United  States,  let  alone 
Louisiana,  before  1884.  That  year,  New  Orleans  hosted  the  Cot- 
ton Exposition,  and  along  with  many  other  participants  the 
Japanese  exhibitors  imported  tokens  —  souvenirs  —  that  they 
could  present  to  their  exhibition's  visitors.  What  the  Japanese 
gave  away  was  a  small  plant  they  imported  from  Venezuela  —  it 
resembled  a  lily,  with  lush,  contrasty,  rich  green  leaves.  And  it 
bore  a  delicate,  beautifully  proportioned  purple  flower  that  re- 
minded one  of  an  orchid.  It  was  all  innocent  enough  ...  it  was 
done  in  gratitude  ...  it  was  a  kind  gesture.  But  it  was  the  start  of 
92  years  of  problems  that  today  have  virtually  no  solutions. 

To  fully  understand  the  complexity  of  the  situation,  one  has  to 
be  a  bit  familiar  with  the  water  hyacinth  as  a  living  organism. 
Without  getting  into  all  the  scientifically  technical  jargon,  the  water 
hyacinth  is  a  relative  of  the  water  lily  and  the  water  lotus,  meaning 
it  is  a  floating  plant  with  a  submerged  root  system.  Through 
bulbous  structures  the  plant  traps  air  which  keeps  more  than  80 
per  cent  of  its  mass  on  top  the  water.  There,  slender  waxy  leaves 
grow  upward  and  outward.  And  at  certain  times  of  the  year, 
directly  from  the  center  of  the  plant  there  sprout  those  pretty 
purple  flowers. 

From  that  description,  the  whole  organism  seems  like  a  very 
harmless  one.  But  then  so  does  sweetly  scented  flypaper  to  a 
housefly.  And  contrary  to  what  a  popular  cigarette  commercial 
once  boasted  . . .  "it's  not  what's  up  front  that  counts!" 

Smack,  squarely  on  the  waterline  at  the  surface,  the  hyacinth 
has  a  structure  called  a  rhizome.  Just  below  that  rhizome  is 
another  structure  called  astolon.  And  coming  off  the  rhizome  and 
the  stolon  are  the  plant's  roofs.  These  structures  are  "what 
counts!"  They,  for  reasons  of  simplicity,  are  the  reproductive 
sections  of  the  water  hyacinth.  And  here  is  where  the  innocence 
disappears.  Here  is  where  Jekyll  becomes  Hyde.  And  statistically 
...  the  transition  is  remarkably  impressive: 

-  water  hyacinths  can  double  every  ten  days! 

-  ten  plants  can  cover  a  square  acre  in  ten  months 

-one  plant  has  the  capability  of  producing  65,000  to  70,000 
daughter  plants  in  an  eight-month  growing  season! 

-  with  room  enough,  as  many  as  900,000  water  hyacinths  can 
raft  together  on  an  acre  of  water! 

-not  only  do  hyacinths  reproduce  by  "daughter plants,"  they 
yield  about  45  million  seeds  per  acre  annually! 

-and.  .  .field  observations  indicate  that  hyacinth  seeds  might 
remain  viable  for  as  long  as  20  years! 


. .  .  AND  THE  PROBLEM  BEGAN 

It  is  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  water  hyacinth  problem  in 
Louisiana  and  Florida  began  when  all  those  pretty  souvenirs 
given  away  at  the  Cotton  Exposition  were  discarded  by  the  reci- 
pients. 

Unleashed  in  drainage  canals,  swamps,  bayous,  marshes,  and 
other  virtually  unclogged  and  clear-running  waterways,  the 
hyacinth  began  to  multiply  with  the  seasons.  It  had  everything 
going  for  it,  too.  Not  being  a  native  plant  it  got  no  impedence  from 
insects  or  other  forms  of  indigenous  biological  control.  It  thrives  in 
warm  temperatures  —  and  Louisiana  has  always  had  mild  win- 
ters —  so  the  climate  had  no  stifling  effect.  Because  it  was  not 
noxious  to  waterway  users  at  the  outset,  no  one  bothered  in  the 
beginning  to  report  "spreading  hyacinths." 

But  then  ...  all  of  a  sudden  it  was  too  late!  By  the  time  people 
began  to  notice  that  the  water  hyacinth  was  silently,  inconspicu- 
ously taking  over  rivers  and  canals,  the  plant  had  established  a 
foothold  and,  like  a  cornered  badger,  was  ready  to  resist .  .  .  with 
the  odds  on  its  side.  The  "game"  had  begun. 

So  fast  did  plants  reproduce,  and  so  rapidly  did  they  clog  up 
rivers  and  streams,  especially  in  Louisiana  and  Florida,  that  in  just 
a  few  years  after  the  Cotton  Exposition  (1898  to  be  exact)  Con- 
gress was  requested  to  come  up  with  a  "program  to  control"  the 
noxious  weed.  As  it  happened,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
was  given  the  task,  and  the  actual  program  went  into  effect  in 
1900. 

Trying  to  control  any  noxious  weed  is  always  difficult,  frustrat- 
ing, and  time-consuming.  But  the  hyacinth  rapidly  gained  the 
reputation  of  being  the  "worst  weed."  Though  it  spread  like 
wildfire  across  most  Louisiana  and  Florida  waterways,  initially  it 
presented  the  most  severe  problem  on  the  St.  John's  River  near 
Palatka,  Florida.  So  thick  had  the  rafts  become  in  1904  that 
steamboats  frequently  would  be  stranded,  and  it  would  take  large 
parties  of  men,  using  grapling  hooks  on  long  ropes,  to  actually 
walk  out  on  the  mats,  toss  the  hooks  into  a  clustered  root  web, 
and  physically  pull  the  hyacinths  open  to  allow  boats  to  move 
through.  Similar  problems  occurred  elsewhere  in  the  early 
1900's. 

After  a  bit  of  experimentation,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  found 
that  sodium  arsenite  would  help  control  hyacinth  spread.  So  from 
1 902  to  1 937,  the  Corps  dumped  the  chemical  on  the  weed.  But 
the  hyacinth  growth  far  exceeded  any  efforts  to  subdue  it  —  in  35 
years  of  "control"  the  Corps  operations,  by  obstacle  induced  by 
the  very  plant  itself,  were  confined  to  about  300  miles  of  navigable 
waterways  per  year. 

And  then  the  laboratory  scientists,  working  with  sodium  arse- 
nite, recognized  the  hazards  connected  with  handling  and  using 
the  chemical.  So  in  1937,  chemical  control  was  abandoned  and 
mechanical  harvesting  was  tried.  And  for  the  next  10  years  all 
kinds  of  steel-bolt-and-nut  contraptions  were  "invented,"  put  on 
the  water,  and  taught  to  attack  the  water  hyacinth.  Eventually  — 
and  fortunately  —  a  plant  hormone  calted  2-4-D  came  into  play 
against  the  weed  in  the  late  1940's.  It  and  it  alone  (for  the  past 
20-plus-years)  has  kept  the  hyacinth  under  what  "control"  there 
really  is. 

HOW  MUCH  TO  PLAY? 

If  fighting  the  water  hyacinth  in  the  environment  could  be 
likened  to  a  game,  one  would  quickly  see  that  the  stakes  are  high 
and  the  pot  has  already  become  quite  expensive.  In  review: 
...  the  Jacksonville  City  Commission,  in  a  report  to 
the  federal  government  that  covered  a  period  from 
1900  to  1930,  spent  $233,000  on  hyacinth  removal 
(keep  in  mind  that  in  the  early  1 900's  that  was  a  lot  of 
money!).  In  1961,  total  cost  in  the  Jacksonville  Dis- 
trict has  risen  to  $1,861,788. 


PSEUDOLAMINA 


...  a  report  filed  by  Louisiana  legislators  in  1948 
estimated  that  because  of  water  hyacinths  the  Bayou 
State  was  losing  $5,000,000  annually  in  finance  and 
recreational  use. 

...  an  average  cost  of  spraying  water  hyacinths  in 
Louisiana  since  1946  is  $17.22  an  acre. 
...  in  1973,  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  alone  spent  $696,621  for  aquatic  weed 
control.   In   1975,  the  figure  had  jumped  to 
$1 ,005,000,  and  to  do  a  1 00  percent  "control"  job  the 
estimates  range  right  at  $4,700,000! 
One  need  not  be  a  Rhodes  scholar  to  realize  that  the  game  is 
not  a  cheap  one.  But  then,  the  hyacinth  is  not  a  pushover,  either! 
When  conversations  get  around  to  water  hyacinths,  rarely  does 
one  hear  the  word  "eradication"  mentioned.  Rather,  the  em- 
phasis is  put  on  the  word  "control"  .  .  .  and  it  has  been  on  "con- 
trol" since  1900. 

Donald  Lee,  who  heads  up  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission's  Aquatic  Weed  Control  Section,  says,  "Biologists 
just  don't  think  about  eradication.  I  doubt  that  there  ever  will  be 
total  eradication  of  the  water  hyacinth.  And  with  the  situation  the 
way  it  is  presently  —  plant  growth  and  spread  —  we've  got  all  we 
can  do  to  shoot  for  controlling  this  monster." 

WHAT  ARE  THE  MOVES??? 

Virtually  every  one  of  Lee's  colleagues  is  in  total  agreement, 
but  apparently  that  is  because  the  water  hyacinth  picture  — 
especially  in  Louisiana  —  is  like  a  kaleidoscope,  where  present- 
day  reflections  cast  images  of  both  the  past  and  the  future  in 
never-changing  patterns. 

"You  see,  the  plant  got  such  a  good  foothold  before  it  was  ever 
noticed  as  a  potential  danger,"  Lee  explains,  "that  we  have 
everything  we  can  do  just  to  keep  it  on  a  constant.  Nothing  has 
changed  —  you  say  a  kaleidoscope  —  and  that's  true.  It  has  been 
a  battle  since  1890  .  .  .  they  were  trying  to  control  it  then,  and 
we're  still  trying  to  control  it  now.  It  isn't  because  there  are  dumb 
people  working  on  the  problem  —  it's  because  the  weed  is  a 
formidable  adversary!  When  one  takes  a  good  look  at  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  water  hyacinth  —  I  mean  the  statistics  on  how 
many  daughter  plants  each  individual  plant  can  produce,  and  how 


many  seeds  an  acre  of  hyacinths  manufactures,  and  how  long 
those  seeds  stay  ready  to  germinate  —  man,  that's  a  very  worthy 
opponent! 

"And  you  were  saying  about  a  game  .  .  ,  well,  look  at  the 
so-called  moves.  Hyacinths  sneak  up  into  hard-to-reach  areas 
.  .  .  shallow  water  where  you  can't  get  a  boat  so  you  can  spray 
them  .  .  .  between  tight  clumps  of  trees  where  the  spray  can't 
reach  ...  in  swamps  under  heavy  cover,  where  even  aerial 
application  is  just  a  waste  of  time  because  the  canopy  stops  the 
spray  and  the  hyacinths  keep  on  reproducing. 

"And  then  in  these  areas  you  have  a  continuous  reproduction 
center  for  new  hyacinths.  And  they  are  pollinated  by  insects  —  or 
the  wind  blows  seeds  into  unaffected  areas  and  the  plants  spread 
even  more.  Or.  .  .consider  this:  we  have  a  play  we  want  to  use  — 
spraying  with  2-4-D.  But  the  hyacinth  also  has  several  plays  to 
match  that  one  —  unless  the  entire  plant  is  saturated  with  the 
chemical  and  application  is  made  twice,  there  is  a  good  chance 
we  won't  kill  the  whole  raft;  and  in  the  next  growing  season  the 
plants  reappear.  Or  suppose  the  spray  does  kill  the  raft  and  it 
sinks  —  if  the  seeds  from  any  individual  plant  germinate  we  have 
a  new  generation  of  hyacinths  which  blooms  out  during  the  next 
growing  season. 

"And,  of  course,  the  hyacinth  has  the  ace-in-the-hole,  so  to 
speak.  Louisiana  just  doesn't  have  bitter  cold  winters  with  pro- 
longed heavy  freezes  that  would  kill  off  the  majority  of  the  plants. 
So  while  a  two  or  three  day  freeze  might  burn  some  of  the  leaves 
and  make  them  look  like  they  are  dying,  all  it  really  takes  is  a  few 
good  days  of  sunshine  and  warm  weather  —  which  is  about  par 
for  Louisiana  in  the  winter  —  and  the  hyacinth  wins  another 
round!" 


Above,  water  hyacinths  are  packed  together  so  tightly  they  give  the 
impression  of  a  manicured  lawn  —  this  is  "infestation!"  Below,  a 
distribution  map  of  hyacinth  spread  in  Louisiana:  Area  1 
(Pontchartrain-Maurepas  Basin)  —  140,000  acres;  Area  2  (Port 
Allen-Morgan  City-Lafourche  Bayou  Basin)  —  450,000  acres;  Area  3 
(Atchafalaya  Basin  Floodway)  —  390,000  acres;  Area  4  (Bayou  Teche 
Basin)  —  1 2,000  acres;  Area  5  (Red  River  Basin)  —  25,000  acres;  Area  6 
(Ouachita  River  Basin)  —  20,000  acres;  Area  7  (Vermillion- 
Mermentau-Calcasieu  River  Basin)  —  1 30,000  acres;  Area  8  (Pearl  River 
Basin)  —  3,000  acres;  and  Area  9  (Sabine  River  Basin)  —  2,000  acres. 
Total  area  of  infestation  in  Louisiana  is  1,172,000  acres! 


DO  YOU  KEEP  PLAYING? 

According  to  the  1973  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  water  re- 
sources development  plan  for  Louisiana,  there  are  6,200,000 
acres  of  water  in  the  state.  That  study  showed  there  were  500,000 
acres  of  water  which  was  either  already  infested  with  hyacinths  or 
subject  to  immediate  infestation.  Again,  that  was  in  1973. 

As  of  March  of  1975,  Lee's  section  confirms  that  1,172,000 
acres  in  Louisiana  are  covered  with  the  weed! 

"The  growth,  we  believe,  is  the  result  of  the  opening  of  the 
Bonnet  Carre  and  Morganza  floodways,"  Lee  continued  his  exp- 
lanations. "The  openings  introduced  massive  quantities  of  fresh- 
water into  basin  areas  —  I  know  the  growth  rate  in  the  Atchafalaya 
Basin  has  been  phenomenal!  —  and  this  freshwater  was  loaded 
with  nutrients  on  which  the  plant  thrives.  So  it  reproduced  at 
maximum  levels. 

"Right  about  the  time  when  the  freshwater  nutrients  were 
promoting  plant  growth  in  these  infested  areas,  the  commission 
ran  into  another  little  problem  that  turned  out  to  be  a  point  for  the 
hyacinth  and  a  foul  for  the  controllers.  Petroleum  shortages  re- 
sulted in  a  cutback  of  2-4-D  manufacture ...  so  for  a  long  period  a 
while  back  we  were  just  unable  to  get  2-4-D  in  quantities  sufficient 
enough  to  spray  any  appreciable  areas  of  infestation.  Of  course, 
before  the  shortage,  quite  the  reverse  was  true  —  the  chemical 
was  available  but  the  state  didn't  have  the  money  to  buy  it.  You 
can  see  it's  been  a  real  conflict,  a  real  situation." 

AND  THE  GAME  GOES  ON! 

Water  hyacinths  . . .  because  they  evapotranspirate  four  times 
as  much  water  as  would  evaporate  from  a  free-water  surface 
could  reduce  the  amount  of  water  in  a  shallow  waterway  by  as 
much  as  50  per  cent. 

Water  hyacinths  . . .  obstruct  the  flow  of  water  and  create 
natural  drainage  problems. 

Water  hyacinths  .  .  .  pollute  waters  through  high  growth  and 
decomposition  rate  —  it  was  found  that  the  oxygen-depleting 
pollution  load  imposed  by  one  acre  of  growing  water  hyacinth  is 
estimated  to  equal  the  sewage  created  by  40  persons.  And  be- 
cause it  also  creates  high  concentrations  of  carbon  dioxide  by  not 


Above,  the  awesome  beauty  of  the  water  hyacinth.  Left,  where  the  going  gets  rough  and 
where  mats  are  thick,  the  commission  uses  heavy,  specially-designed  mudboats  to 
penetrate  growth  areas.  In  addition  to  ground  application,  aerial  spraying  is  also  being 
done  to  control  the  weed.  Below,  scientists  at  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration's  technology  laboratories  are  working  to  develop  20th  Century 
utilization  of  the  water  hyacinth. 


Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission  biologist  James  Manning 
peers  through  a  microscope  to  check  development  of  weevil 
larvae  presently  being  considered  as  a  biological  control  agent 
in  the  hyacinth  program.  Below,  the  adult  weevil  —  it  carves 
out  blotches  on  hyacinth  leaves  and  lays  eggs  in  the  hollowed 
out  spots.  When  eggs  hatch  out,  larvae  tunnel  into  the  plant  and 
thereby  weaken  it.  Every  program  in  effect  presently,  however, 
is  a  long-range  one. 


allowing  the  escape  of  this  gas  through  the  hyacinth  mat,  and 
because  decomposition  of  the  plants  also  often  causes  high 
concentrations  of  hydrogen  sulfide  to  form,  the  problem  is  com- 
pounded since  both  carbon  dioxide  and  hydrogen  sulfide  are 
toxic  to  fish. 

Water  hyacinths  .  .  .  reduce  the  amount  of  phytoplankton 
photosynthesis  (the  major  food  source  for  fish)  by  shading  out 
solar  radiation.  It  also  kills  fish  by  oxygen  starvation  and  water 
pollution. 

Water  hyacinths  .  .  .  destroy  feeding  areas  for  waterfowl! 

Water  hyacinths  .  .  .  lower  the  value  of  waterfront  property 
because  they  reduce  access  to  open  water. 

Water  hyacinths  .  .  .  reduce  or  seriously  restrict  or  virtually 
eliminate  boating,  swimming,  water-skiing,  fishing,  and  waterfowl 
hunting,  thus  reducing  local  economies  where  these  recreations 
are  in  prominence. 

For  the  past  eight  years,  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration's  technical  laboratories  in  Bay  St.  Louis,  Missis- 
sippi, have  been  into  a  program  to  study  hyacinth  utilization.  Bill 
Wolverton,  who  heads  the  lab  on  the  test  site,  has  discovered  that 
hyacinths  could  be  turned  into  usable  products. 

"We  know  they  can  be  converted  into  methane  gas,"  Wolver- 
ton says,  referring  to  lab  memoranda  on  file  with  the  facility.  "We 
also  know  they  can  be  made  into  organic  soil  conditioners,  sup- 
plemental cattle  feed,  and  possible  other  substances  as  well.  Our 
experiments  prove  that  conclusively.  We  have  also  found  that 
hyacinths  are  capable  of  removing  sewage  from  waterways  — 
literally  stripping  it  clean,  if  we  want  them  to  —  and  will  remove 
heavy  metals  from  solution.  But  all  of  this  we  have  done  on  small 
scale  basis. 

"Take  the  methane  gas  production  aspect  . .  .  that  doesn't 
solve  Don  Lee's  problem  and  the  problems  of  the  sportsman 
because  this  country  presently  isn't  set  up  to  immediately  harvest 
all  the  hyacinths  in  the  basin  and  convert  them  into  gas  tomorrow 
morning.  But  maybe  someday  it  will  be!  Neither  is  this  country 
capable  of  extracting  all  the  hyacinths  presently  in  the  wild  and 
instantaneously  turning  them  into  heavy  metal  collectors  ...  or 
sewage  cleaners  ...  or  cattle  food  ...  or  fertilizer.  It  could  be 
done,  but  it  is  long-range  and  not  in  the  immediate  future. 

"So  meanwhile,  the  hyacinth  remains  a  very  big  problem  in  the 
southern  United  States  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world  as 
well.  It  seems  the  weed  is  also  a  nuisance  in  India,  Egypt,  Sudan, 
Argentina,  China,  Japan,  Phillipines,  Java,  South  Africa,  Au- 
stralia, Brazil,  Pakistan,  and  Bangledesh." 

STALEMATE  ...  OR  CHECKMATE 

Water  hyacinth  control  is  a  costly  proposition.  And  it  is  a  propos- 
ition which  apparently  will  be  around  for  a  long  time.  Meanwhile, 
the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission  and  a  host  of 
other  agencies  that  have  joined  forces  against  the  weed  can  only 
continue  to  combat  further  spread. 

"We're  spraying  year  'round,"  Lee  reiterates.  "We're  using 
2-4-D,  and  we're  using  specially-built  mudboats,  and  we're  using 
aerial  application,  and  we're  investigating  biological  control.  Right 
now,  we've  got  a  new  program  in  the  works  to  use  a  certain 
species  of  weevil  that  we  know  will  weaken  the  plant.  If  we  can  get 
a  good  enough  population  of  these  weevils  working  on  our  side, 
we  just  may  end  up  winning  a  hand  or  two.  Of  course,  like  2-4-D, 
weevils  controlling  water  hyacinths  won't  happen  overnight. 
People  should  not  expect  it  to." 

So  as  it  stands,  the  "hyacinth  game"  is  at  a  stalemate. 
Hyacinths  continue  to  grow  —  and  man  continues  to  control  that 
growth.  And  one  who  reads  between  the  lines  readily  will  see  that 
it's  all  a  matter  of  time.  .  .buying  time  until  man,  as  he  has  proven 
over  the  centuries,  proves  again  that  he  must  be  the  victor.  The 
eventuality  of  this  alleged  "game"  must  be  checkmate.  There  is 
too  much  to  lose. 


.There  is  real  enjoyment  in  quail  hunting. 
It  is  a  companionable  sport  and  brings 
about  the  ultimate  in  coordination 
between  highly  trained  dogs  arid 
hunters.  There's  something  about 
following  far-ranging  bird  dogs  on 
horseback,  afoot,  or  in  four-wheel-drive 
vehicles  that  gets  into  a  person's  blood. 
Once  introduced  to  the  sport,  there's  a 
segment  of  Louisiana  hunters  who  have 
to  go  in  quest  of  quail  when  the  season 
opens. 
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When  a  covey  of  bobwhite  quail  is 
flushed  it  literally  explodes  like  a  gre- 
nade going  off.  To  the  tune  of  whirring 
wings  that  make  even  the  hearts  of 
veteran  bird  hunters  pound  faster  a 
covey  will  erupt  and  quail  fly  in  every 
direction.  It  takes  steel  nerves  and  the 
certain  knowledge  that  no  hunter  can 
shoot  an  entire  covey  to  select  a 
single  bird  and  concentrate  on  bag- 
ging it  before  trying  for  a  double. 

There's  something  about  these  re- 
latively small  game  birds  that  indi- 
vidually adds  up  to  barely  more  than  a 
few  ounces  of  flesh  and  feathers  that 
has  endeared  them  to  southern  hun- 
ters for  generations.  It  is  no  secret 
that  some  southern  states  have  more 
quail  than  Louisiana,  but  the  high  re- 
gard of  Louisiana  hunters  for  this  fine 
upland  game  bird  is  as  great  as  it  is 
anywhere.  Quail  hunting  is  a  tradi- 
tional southern  sport.  Louisiana  is  not 
a  state  to  relinquish  its  traditions  eas- 
ily. Any  article  about  the  keen  sport  of 
quail  hunting  naturally  has  to  deal  in 
part  with  a  general  decline  in  quail 
populations  and  what  is  being  done  to 
correct  it. 

The  days  of  countless  thousands  of 
small-acreage  sharecroppers'  farms, 
fringed  with  honeysuckle-sprinkled 
hedgerows  and  blackberry  briar 
patches,  have  virtually  vanished  from 
the  American  scene.  Such  places  are 
becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  find 
in  the  deep  South. 

It  was  near  those  small,  weathered 
wooden  homes  that  folks  referred  to 
the  bobwhite  quail  as  partridges.  The 
birds  are  better  known  as  quail,  but 
when  hunters  talk  about  going  bird 
hunting  there  is  seldom  reason  to 


doubt  they're  after  the  cheery  little 
whistler  rightfully  considered  a  prince 
among  game  birds. 

Whenever  there  is  talk  about  quail, 
be  it  among  hunters  or  wildlife 
biologists,  one  is  certain  to  hear  that 
this  prince  is  lord  over  a  diminished 
domain.  Land-use  changes  have 
greatly  reduced  the  number  of  quail. 
Habitat  formerly  conducive  to  big 
coveys  has  been  destroyed.  Clean 
farms  that  sprawl  over  thousands  of 
acres  have  replaced  the  clusters  of 
sharecroppers.  Yet,  if  the  future  of 
quail  hunting  is  uncertain,  the  end  of 
quail  hunting  is  not  in  sight. 

There  are  too  many  people  clamor- 
ing for  habitat  improvement  in  order  to 
rebuild  quail  populations  to  let  this 
fine  upland  game  bird  ever  become 
just  a  memory.  An  increasing  number 
of  landowners  are  now  willing  to  re- 
store the  necessary  habitat  that  quail 
need,  and  biologists  know  that  quail 
are  the  most  easily  managed  game 
bird. 


Perhaps  a  word  picture  of  quail 
hunting  in  Louisiana  will  spark  addi- 
tional interest  in  statewide  efforts  to 
increase  quail  populations.  It  is  qual- 
ity hunting  but  is  not  limited  to  any 
segment  of  society.  The  estimated 
30,000  quail  hunters  in  the  Bayou 
State  come  from  all  walks  of  life  but 
they  do  have  one  common  bond  — 
that  is  a  deep  devotion  and  respect  for 
this  fine  game  bird  endowed  with 
such  sterling  qualities. 

Pointing  dogs  are  a  must  in  quail 
hunting.  Preference  in  breed  is  strictly 
up  to  the  individual,  with  many 
Louisiana  quail  hunters  preferring  the 
wide-ranging  pointers  and  setters. 
These  English  pointers  and  setters 
lead  in  popularity,  although  the  Irish 
setter,  the  Gordon  setter,  and  the 
German  short-haired  pointer  all  have 
their  fanciers.  The  Brittany  is  fast  be- 
coming  a  favorite  with  many 
Louisiana  quail  hunters. 

A  great  part  of  the  satisfaction  de- 
rived by  quail  hunters  is  watching  the 
keen-nose  dogs  searching  for  birds. 
Whether  ranging  far  afield  or  working 
close  to  the  guns,  they  work  the  area 
methodically.  Running  with  head  low, 
or  pausing  with  head  up  to  cast  for 
scent,  they  are  businesslike  in  their 
efforts  to  find  a  covey  of  loafing  quail. 

When  birds  are  winded,  all  of  the 
months  of  training  and  the  genera- 
tions of  inherited  skill  become  evi- 
dent. At  the  first  bit  of  scent,  a  bird  dog 
will  stop  abruptly.  After  catching  the 
heady  odor  of  feathered  quarry  a  bird 
dog  may  move  forward,  pussyfooting 
inch  by  inch  until  it  is  certain  there  are 
quail  pinned  down.  Then  it  will  freeze 
on  point,  tail  outstretched  and  mus- 
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The  supreme  moment  in  quail  hunting  comes  when  a  bird  dog  has  a  covey  nailed 
down  solidly  and  the  hunter  moves  in  for  the  flush  (above).  This  is  ample  reward  for 
countless  hours  of  training  and  companionship  afield.  On  command,  this  pointer  has 
located  a  downed  bird  and  prepares  to  gently  take  it  in  his  mouth  and  fetch  it  to  his 
master  (lower  right). 


cles  quivering.  Some  dogs  crouch 
stiffly.  Others  stand  erect  with  one 
forepaw  cocked  and  rigid. 

Usually  two  or  three  dogs  are  used. 
One  of  the  fine  sights  for  quail  hunters 
is  seeing  other  dogs  "honor"  the  point 
of  the  dog  that  located  quail.  They  will 
move  closer  to  the  dog  on  point  but 
they  will  be  careful  not  to  get  too 
close.  Then  they  will  freeze  on  point.  It 
is  possible  that  a  waft  of  scent  has 
reached  them,  but  this  is  not  neces- 
sary for  bird  dogs  to  honor  the  find  of  a 
companion  dog.  Only  taut,  rippling 
muscles  can  reveal  that  they  are  not 
chiseled  from  stone.  They  wait  pa- 
tiently for  the  hunters  to  move  in. 

Then  comes  the  classic  moment  in 
quail  hunting.  It  makes  little  difference 
if  the  hunters  have  been  walking  be- 
hind dogs  trained  to  work  close  to  the 
guns,  or  if  they  have  been  on  horse- 
back or  in  four-wheel-drive  vehicles. 
They  move  in  toward  the  covey,  walk- 
ing abreast  with  shotguns  ready. 

12 


Their  approaching  footsteps  cause 
the  birds  to  flush.  Birds  rocket  into  the 
air,  heading  in  all  directions.  Each 
covey  rise  is  a  unique  experience 
and  seasoned  nunters  will  readily 
admit  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  one's 
wits  during  that  supreme  moment. 

The  dogs  remain  motionless, 
steady  to  wing  and  shot.  Only  upon 
command  will  they  move  out  to  re- 
trieve downed  birds.  Ever  so  gently, 
they  mouth  the  birds  and  fetch  them 
back  to  the  hunters.  When  the  game 
is  pocketed  there's  a  moment  to  pat 
the  dogs  as  a  sign  of  satisfaction  for  a 
job  well  done.  Then,  on  command, 
dogs  move  out  to  locate  some  of  the 
scattered  singles.  This  may  take  time 
but  only  a  few  singles  are  bagged  by 
wise  hunters.  How  many  might  de- 
pend upon  the  size  of  the  covey.  The 
unwritten  law  is  to  leave  two-thirds  of 
the  covey  to  regather  later. 

There's  keen  satisfaction  in  quail 
hunting.  Seeing  the  superb  coordina- 


tion  between  highly  trained  dogs  and 
hunters  is  a  reward  in  itself.  If  the  day 
is  bright  and  brisk,  there  is  additional 
reward  in  the  sight  of  winter  brown 
fields  and  frost-burned  briar  patches 
that  might  hold  quail.  There's  no  need 
for  stealth  in  this  form  of  hunting  and 
conversation  can  be  companionable 
and  lively  as  hunters  follow  their  dogs 
in  quest  of  quail. 

When  the  homes  of  the  sharecrop- 
pers disappeared  and  clean  farming 
became  the  practice,  quail  popula- 
tions began  to  decline.  Some  areas 
that  once  were  productive  offered 
poor  hunting,  or  none  at  all.  In  some 
cases,  hunters  began  having  good 
luck  in  the  piney  woods.  A  good 
longleaf  pine  seed  (mast)  crop  will  en- 
tice some  coveys  out  to  stands  of  ma- 
ture trees  for  excellent  early  season 
hunting.  In  the  loblolly-shortleaf 
pine-hardwood  timbertype,  hunters 
work  the  thickets  and  have  good  suc- 
cess. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  hunting 
pressure  is  in  no  way  responsible  for 
the  fact  that  quail  populations  have 
declined  in  Louisiana  and  most 
southern  states.  The  natural  mortality 
rate  for  these  game  birds  would  be 
approximately  80  per  cent  even  if  they 
were  never  hunted.  Modern  farming 
techniques,  particularly  the  shift  to 
large,  one-crop  fields,  the  use  of  pes- 
ticides and  herbicides,  clean  farming 
operations  that  eliminated  weeds, 
thickets,  briar  patches  and 
hedgerows,  coupled  with  the  switch 
to  cattle  and  conversion  of  fields  to 
improved  pastures,  all  contributed  to 
displacing  quail.  This  did  not  take 
place  overnight  and  restoration  of 


quail  populations  will  take  considera- 
ble time;  however,  biologists  who  are 
also  in  quest  of  quail  have  a  number 
of  things  going  for  them. 

Probably  the  most  important  thing 
about  efforts  to  restore  quail  in  quan- 
tity is  the  fact  that  these  game  birds 
utilize  relatively  small  acreage  com- 
pared to  others.  As  a  result,  they  can 
be  maintained  in  good  populations 
with  proper  care  and,  additionally, 
quail  populations  can  be  built  up  if 
habitat  is  enhanced  in  areas  where 
they  are  present  but  not  in  high  popu- 
lation densities. 

In  many  cases,  restoration  of 
habitat  with  the  resultant  buildup  of 
high  quail  populations  will  call  for  the 
cooperation  and  willingness  of  far- 
mers and  landowners.  Quail  habitat 
improvement  programs  call  for  plan- 
ning and  certain  efforts  on  the  part  of 
landowners.  When  compared  to  the 
relatively  small  amount  of  effort  re- 
quired, the  results  can  be  highly 
gratifying.  One  of  the  additional  be- 
nefits in  improving  habitat  for  quail  is 
that  other  forms  of  wildlife,  including 
dove,  woodcock,  bobcat,  opossum, 
raccoon,  and  even  deer  and  squirrel 
make  some  use  of  the  same  habitat 
as  quail. 

Biological  research  has  resulted  in 
the  development  of  excellent,  readily 
applied  methods  that  will  increase 
and  restore  quail  populations  on 
Louisiana's  farm  lands  and  in  pine- 
timbered  areas.  Under  a  program 
being  carried  out  by  the  commission, 
biological  assistance  will  be  given  to 
any  landowner  who  wishes  to  en- 
hance his  land  for  quail.  This  service 
is  provided  free  upon  request  and  it  is 


hoped  that  these  efforts  will  greatly 
increase  quail  populations  in  the  im- 
mediate years  ahead. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  there  is 
nothing  mysterious  about  quail 
habitat  management,  and  it  is  not 
complicated.  Quail  management 
consists  primarily  of  manipulating 
food  and  cover  plants  to  satisfy  bird 
needs.  Knowledge  of  quail  habits  and 
food  and  cover  preferences  is  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  upland  game 
restoration  programs,  but  this  is  read- 
ily provided  by  state  biologists  when 
requested.  Some  landowners  have 
already  taken  advantage  of  these 
services  and  the  results  are  becom- 
ing apparent. 

There  is  one  thing  that  landowners 
should  keep  in  mind.  Quail  replenish 
themselves  in  a  few  years  on  properly 
managed  ranges  and  the  best  way  to 
bring  that  about  is  to  assure  habitat 
that  provides  adequate  food,  nesting, 
roosting,  and  escape  cover  the  year 
around.  Assistance  on  how  it  can  be 
established,  maintained  and  im- 
proved, is  readily  available  from  dis- 
trict supervisors  of  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission. 

Quail  populations  have  had  ups 
and  downs  during  recent  years,  but 
this  prince  among  upland  game  birds 
hangs  on  in  sufficient  numbers  to  as- 
sure a  population  rebound  provided 
landowners  as  well  as  hunters  con- 
tinue in  quest  of  quail! 
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By  Murrell  Butler 


The  Great  Horned  Owl,  the  fiercest  and  most  powerful  of  all  the 
common  owls  in  America,  is  a  statewide,  permanent  resident  of 
Louisiana.  Less  common  than  the  Barred  Owl  or  the  "hoot  owl,  the 
Great  Horned  Owl  is  easily  recognized  by  its  large,  prominent  ear 
tufts.  The  only  other  eared  owl  in  the  state  is  the  screech  owl,  but  it 
is  much  smaller.  . 

Bubo  virginianus  is  the  Latin  name  for  the  Great  Horned  Owl 
French-speaking  people  say  the  species  is  "a  terror  to  fur  and 
feathers  alike."  It  eats  all  manner  of  small  birds  and  mammals.  It 
even  takes  skunks  and  the  scent  doesn't  seem  to  bother  the  bird  in 
the  least.  Although  for  many  years  the  species  was  considered  a 
threat  to  poultry,  careful  stomach  analyses  of  the  birds  proved  their 
principal  food  source  is  rodents,  with  the  cottontail  rabbit  being  the 
most  prominent  fare.  I  once  had  the  pleasure  of  raising  a  Great 
Horned  Owl  from  a  nestling.  Its  favorite  sport  was  to  attack  a  rag 
pulled  along  the  ground  on  a  string. 

To  many  persons,  the  call  of  the  Great  Horned  Owl  truly  sym- 
bolizes the  wilderness.  It  is  of  much  lower  pitch  than  the  Barred 
Owl  and  consists  of  about  six  notes,  the  first  four  being  given  rapidly 
and  the  last  two  somewhat  slowly.  Quality  is  similar  to  the  sound 
produced  when  one  blows  into  an  empty  soft  drink  bottle.  While  it 
is  not  loud,  it  has  considerable  carrying  power. 

The  Great  Horned  Owl  often  begins  courtship  as  early  as  Decem- 
ber in  Louisiana.  The  bird  usually  prefers  the  abandoned  nest  of  a 
hawk  or  crow,  although  hollow  trees  which  are  suitably  large  enough 
sometimes  are  used.  Nest  sites  are  often  quite  high  In  Louisiana, 
two  eggs  are  usually  laid,  but  farther  north  as  many  as  four  have  been 
found  in  a  nest.  Young  are  amply  provided  for  by  both  parents  until 
fully  able  to  hunt  for  themselves.  This  may  be  as  long  as  six  months. 
During  the  period  they  feed  their  young,  horned  owls  may 
frequently  be  seen  hunting  at  dusk.  As  with  most  birds  of  prey,  the 
female  is  the  larger  of  the  species,  more  aggressive,  and  the  most 
active  provider.  .  f  ... 

The  species  ranges  widely  and  can  live  in  a  variety  of  conditions 
The  bird's  habitat  extends  from  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  north  through  western  and  northern  South  America, 
Central  America,  and  Mexico  to  the  limit  of  trees  in  he  far  north 
Many  geographic  variations  occur  in  both  size  and  color  As  might 
be  expected,  those  in  the  arctic  and  desert  regions  are  pale  in  color. 
In  Louisiana,  buff-colored  breasts  seem  predominant.  _ 

The  Great  Horned  Owl  occupies  a  valuable  niche  in  nature  s  plan 
bv  keeping  rodents  and  other  small  mammals  in  check.  It  is  destruc- 
tive to  poultry  only  when  an  individual  owl  acquires  a  particular 
taste  for  chickens  carelessly  left  out  at  night 

Especially  today,  with  the  fingers  of  civilization  encroaching  on 
all I  wild  areas,  the  Great  Horned  Owl,  like  all  other  birds  of  prey, 
deserves  complete  protection. 
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by  McFadden  Duffy 


Saltwater  angling  in  Louisiana's 
coastal  waters  during  the  winter 
months  is  practically  taken  for 
granted  by  state  fishermen,  but  it  is  a 
never  ending  source  of  amazement  to 
visiting  anglers  from  other  states. 
Their  exuberant  reports  of  outstand- 
ing catches  of  fish  invoke  the  envy  of 
their  friends  back  home,  with  initial 
disbelief  being  dispelled  by  photo- 
graphs that  bring  about  exclamations 
of  downright  astonishment.  For  count- 
less thousands  of  Louisiana  anglers, 
fishing  the  state's  coastal  waters  in 
winter  is  the  natural  thing  to  do  as 
hunting  seasons  come  to  a  close. 

On  mild  winter  days,  particularly 
after  the  passage  of  cold  fronts  that 
leave  most  of  the  country  numb  and 
surrounded  with  ice  and  snow, 
Louisiana  fishermen  casually  prowl 
the  coastal  bays,  lakes,  bayous  and 
oil  company  canals  filling  their  ice 
chests  with  redfish,  speckled  trout, 
flounders  and  other  shallow  water 
species  of  fish.  These  estuarine  wat- 
ers are  the  most  extensive  in  the  Un- 
ited States  and  the  schools  of  fish 
feeding  in  shallow  water  over  oyster 
reefs  or  nosing  into  marsh  grasses  at 
high  tide  provide  almost  unlimited 
angling  opportunity. 

If  the  winter  fishing  is  good  in  inland 
coastal  waters  during  the  winter 
months,  it  is  exceptional  in  immediate 
offshore  gulf  waters.  Around  the 
thousands  of  offshore  drilling,  explo- 
ration, and  production  rigs  and  plat- 
forms, anglers  find  the  fishing  so  pro- 
ductive there  is  a  tendency  to  be 
choosy  about  the  species  of  fish  they 
bring  home  in  their  bulging  ice  chests. 

There  are  platinum  and  gold  pom- 
pano  beneath  some  of  the  gulf  plat- 
forms. Others  are  host  to  schools  of 
red  snappers  and  large  white  trout. 
Racy  king  mackerel  often  cruise  in 
small  bunches  from  one  offshore  plat- 
form to  another,  ready  to  test  the 
tackle  and  skill  of  fishermen.  Schools 
of  Spanish  mackerel  are  so  large  they 
can  be  spotted  at  a  distance  when 
feeding  at  the  surface.  There  are 
large  schools  of  spadefish  that  offer 
fine  sport  on  light  tackle.  Bluefish,  so 
highly  prized  along  the  eastern  sea- 
board, are  so  plentiful  that  anglers  try 
to  avoid  them.  These  fish  are  consi- 
dered a  nuisance  because  they  will 
viciously  attack  other  fish  that  are 
being  played  and  brought  to  boat. 


Schools  of  redfish  cruising  gulf 
waters  and  seeking  the  passes  lead- 
ing to  estuarine  bays  and  bayous  are 
frequently  encountered  around  the 
offshore  platforms.  Heavyweights 
such  as  amberjack  and  grouper  can 
be  found  around  the  petroleum  and 
gas  structures  where  the  living  is  easy 
and  the  larder  is  filled  with  smaller 
fish.  Sheepshead  find  the 
crustacean-collecting  stanchions  of 
the  underwater  structures  appealing 
and  they  collect  in  numbers  that 
please  fishermen. 

These  species,  especially  the 
pompano,  are  considered  winter  fish. 
They  are  present  year  around,  but  are 
most  abundant  during  the  winter 
months.  In  summer,  they  are  au- 
gumented  by  other  species  of  sport 
and  food  fish;  however,  these  species 
are  most  important  in  winter  fishing. 
There  is  probably  no  other  state  that 
offers  such  diversified  saltwater  angl- 
ing to  fishermen  during  the  cold 
months. 

Redfish,  speckled  trout,  and  floun- 
ders are  universal  favorites  with  coas- 
tal anglers.  Principal  reason  for  this  is 
that  these  fish  prefer  the  inland  coas- 
tal bays,  lakes,  canals,  and  bayous 
even  though  they  are  taken  in  im- 
mediate offshore  waters.  This  makes 
them  available  to  many  more  anglers 
than  are  the  fish  found  in  the  open 
gulf.  Numerous  launching  sites,  along 
with  boat  and  motor  rental  camps, 
can  be  found  in  coastal  communities 
from  the  Texas  state  line  to  East  Pearl 
River  which  separates  Louisiana  from 
Mississippi. 

One  reason  that  speckled  trout 
might  be  singled  out  as  the  most 
popular  saltwater  species  is  that  they 
are  not  finicky  when  they  are  feeding. 
They  will  strike  readily  at  artificial 
lures,  take  hooks  baited  with  shrimp 
or  minnows  on  the  run,  and  put  up  a 
scrappy  fight  when  hooked.  Basically 
they  are  schooling  fish  and  three- 
pounders  are  about  the  best  that  av- 
erage catches  will  contain.  Occa- 
sionally, fishermen  will  get  into  a 
school  of  bigger  speckled  trout. 
Pound  for  pound,  these  fish  will  hold 
their  own  with  most  other  saltwater 
species.  Anglers  using  light  spinning 
gear  or  casting  tackle  can  get  an 
added  measure  of  pleasure  with 
speckled  trout. 

If  speckled  trout  can  be  over- 


shadowed by  any  other  fish  in  inside 
coastal  waters,  it  would  be  redfish 
that  are  more  highly  regarded.  Both 
are  excellent  food  fish  as  well  as 
game  fighters.  Redfish  are  more  dog- 
ged battlers  and  will  put  more  strain 
on  an  angler's  tackle.  Their  runs  are 
more  powerful  and  they  have  greater 
staying  power  in  their  bid  for  freedom. 
Like  the  generally  smaller  speckled 
trout,  redfish  will  take  artificial  lures  as 
well  as  baited  hooks.  Unlike  speckled 
trout,  redfish  will  work  their  way  into 
extremely  shallow  water  when  the 
tide  is  high,  foraging  in  the  inundated 
marshes.  There  are  times  when  they 
can  be  spotted  tailing  in  extremely 
shallow  water,  much  in  the  manner  of 
bonefish. 

Each  year,  coastal  gulf  angling  at- 
tracts more  fishermen.  There  are 
several  major  charterboat  ports  along 
the  Louisiana  coast  but  today's  fast, 
comfortable  boats  make  offshore  fish- 
ing within  the  reach  of  thousands  of 
boat  owners  who  trailer  their  own  craft 
to  any  of  the  numerous  launching 
sites  in  the  extreme  coastal  parishes. 
The  gulf  can  get  rough  and  cold  when 
a  front  comes  slamming  through  so  it 
is  necessary  for  anglers  to  keep  ab- 
reast of  weather  conditions.  There 
are  some  bad  days  but  these  are  rela- 
tively scarce.  For  newcomers  to 
winter  fishing,  it  is  astonishing  how 
many  winter  days  can  be  mild  and 
near-balmy  in  the  gulf. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  90 
percent  of  fishing  activity  in  the  gulf 
takes  place  around  the  many  offshore 
oil  and  gas  structures.  Often  anglers 
will  move  from  rig  to  rig  until  they  get 
the  sort  of  fishing  action  they  are  after. 
Few  come  home  empty  handed. 

One  of  the  prized  fish  in  winter  gulf 
fishing  is  the  pompano.  These  fish  are 
winter  migrants,  often  arriving  in 
November  when  the  first  cool  weather 
is  experienced.  Schools  of  pompano 
will  remain  in  Louisiana  gulf  waters 
until  early  spring  when  they  virtually 
disappear.  As  food  fish,  pompano 
command  a  high  price  in  the  market 
and  are  as  costly  as  fine  beef.  Fam- 
ous restaurants  in  New  Orleans  and 
elsewhere  are  known  for  special 
ways  of  preparing  pompano. 

Most  gulf  anglers  will  readily  admit 
that  pompano  are  cautious  fish  and 
that  it  takes  a  certain  degree  of  skill  to 
catch  them  consistently.  Somewhat 
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Speckled  trout  probably  is  the  most  popular  species 
of  coastal  fish  in  the  winter  months.  Found  in  large 
numbers  in  inland  lakes,  bays,  bayous,  and  oil 
company  canals,  the  fish  readily  takes  both  natural 
and  artificial  baits. 

like  sheepshead  but  even  more  so, 
pompano  are  nibblers.  They  will 
gently  mouth  a  lure  or  bait  and  only  a 
slight  movement  at  the  end  of  the  line 
indicates  that  a  fish  might  be  taking 
the  hook.  This  is  set  with  a  fast  flip  of 
the  rod  tip.  On  light  spinning  tackle 
and  bait  casting  gear  pompano  put  up 
a  game  fight.  Generally  they  will  swim 
in  circles,  turning  sideways  toward 
the  taut  line.  As  the  fish  tires,  the  cir- 
cles become  smaller  and  smaller. 
When  exhausted,  pompano  will  turn 
on  their  sides  and  can  be  netted  or 
lifted  aboard.  It  is  best  to  use  a  net 
with  these  fine  fish.  They  are  too 
highly  prized  to  lose  one  in  trying  to  lift 
it  aboard. 

A  favorite  with  many  gulf  fishermen 
is  the  red  snapper.  Deep  brick-red 
Pensacola  snappers  are  common 
around  the  many  offshore  oil  and  gas 
platforms.  They  tend  to  gather  in 
schools  and  have  two  weaknesses 
that  make  them  attractive  to  winter 
fishermen.  One  is  a  robust  appetite 
for  natural  food.  Shrimp,  small  crabs, 
and  fish,  or  plain  cut  bait,  will  entice 
them.  The  other  is  the  fact  that  when 
located  snappers  accommodate 
fishermen  by  staying  around. 
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Most  large  snapper  catches  in  gulf 
waters  are  taken  at  great  depth  on 
heavy  tackle.  Near  offshore  pet- 
roleum structures  in  more  shallow 
water  snappers  can  be  scrappy  on 
light  tackle.  In  deep  water  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  a  great  deal  of  weight  to 
get  baited  hooks  to  the  bottom.  This 
means  that  snappers  caught  down 
deep  put  up  little  or  no  fight.  They  are 
literally  cranked  up  on  heavy  tackle; 
but  however  they  are  taken  along  the 
coast  they  are  prized  by  fishermen. 
Snappers  are  difficult  to  surpass  on 
the  table,  they  are  big  and  plentiful, 
they  bite  well  when  other  fish  are 
moody,  they  are  easy  to  catch,  and 
fishing  for  them  is  a  companionable 
sport. 

King  mackerel  offer  keen  sport  to 
winter  fishermen  who  are  not  primar- 
ily interested  in  species  that  are  better 
food  fish.  They  are  highly  edible  but 
most  anglers  are  more  interested  in 
their  fighting  qualities  than  discussion 
of  the  various  ways  that  king  mac- 
kerel can  be  prepared  for  the  table. 
Kings  are  fighters  and  until  they  have 
been  completely  worn  out  by  an  ang- 
ler they  put  on  a  struggle  that  is  sur- 
passed only  by  a  half-dozen  other 
species  of  fish. 

Kings  like  to  cruise  under  and 
around  offshore  oil  and  gas  platforms 
in  search  of  food.  They  are  not  neces- 
sarily schooling  fish  but  it  is  not  un- 
common to  find  several  in  an  area. 
Many  are  taken  trolling,  but  "still  fish- 
ing" will  result  in  more  strikes,  with 
increased  angling  success.  In  still 
fishing  an  angler  will  use  a  medium 
rod  and  reel  and  bait  a  hook  with  a 
whole  white  trout,  letting  it  drift  out  on 
the  current  for  approximately  75  feet. 
The  bait  fish  will  rise  and  fall  with  the 
movement  of  the  current,  giving  the 
appearance  of  a  live  fish. 

When  a  king  mackerel  decides  to 
take  the  bait,  it  takes  the  white  trout  at 
full  speed.  Best  bet  for  anglers  is  to  let 
the  fish  run  with  the  bait  before  setting 
the  hook.  The  slashing  jaws  of  the 
king  will  be  mouthing  the  bait  fish 
when  the  hook  is  set.  When  a  big 
mackerel  feels  the  bite  of  the  steel 
hook  it  becomes  savage.  Long  pow- 
erful runs  will  test  both  tackle  and  the 
skill  of  the  fisherman.  It  takes  more 
than  a  few  minutes  to  wear  down  a 
king  mackerel  and  probably  no  other 
winter  fish  is  capable  of  putting  up  a 


better  fight.  Of  all  the  fish  available  in 
the  winter  months  this  big  mackerel  is 
truly  a  king. 

Spanish  mackerel,  handsomely 
spotted  smaller  cousins  of  king  mac- 
kerel, are  fine  fighters  on  light  tackle. 
They  are  not  solitary  fish  but  travel  in 
relatively  large  schools.  These  mac- 
kerel are  surface  feeders  and  often 
can  be  spotted  swimming  in  schools 
from  rig  to  rig,  breaking  the  surface  of 
the  water  as  they  feed  on  shrimp  or 
bait  fish.  They  will  hit  artificial  lures 
eagerly  and  are  not  too  particular 
about  the  type  of  lure  as  long  as  it 
gives  the  appearance  of  being  some- 
thing to  eat. 

The  roving  schools  of  Spanish 
mackerel  move  slowly,  so  fishermen 
working  them  over  can  catch  quite  a 
few  before  the  school  moves  on.  If 
they  are  feeding  in  open  water  when 
spotted  it  is  possible  for  the  boat  to 
maneuver  along  with  the  school,  pro- 
viding the  anglers  with  plenty  of  ac- 
tion. Light  spinning  gear  or  casting 
tackle  is  best  for  Spanish  mackerel. 


In  shallow  coastal  lakes  and  bays,  redfish  are 
powerful  fighters.  They  fight  longer  and 
harder  than  speckled  trout  and  are  excellent 
tablefare. 

There's  a  big  difference  between 
Atlantic  croakers  caught  in  inside 
coastal  waters  and  those  taken  in  the 
gulf  even  though  they  are  the  same 
species.  The  inland  water  croakers 


are  much  smaller  than  those  in  the 
gulf,  and  coloration  is  brighter.  The 
coppery  brass  color  of  the  smaller 
croakers  is  sharp  and  distinct.  Gulf 
croakers  seem  more  faded.  The  flesh 
of  all  croakers  is  the  same  but  the 
larger  ones  are  only  caught  in  the  gulf. 
They  are  present  all  year  around,  but 
seem  more  abundant  in  the  colder 
months. 


There's  no  great  skill  needed  in 
catching  croakers.  They  have  a  pre- 
ference for  shrimp  but  will  take  cut 
bait.  Bottom  feeders,  they  are  rarely 
caught  on  artificial  lures.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  found  down  deep,  gen- 
erally in  company  of  white  trout  and 
some  red  snappers.  Croaker  fisher- 
men usually  use  two  hooks  hanging  in 
tandem  and  two  fish  at  a  time,  called 
double-headers,  are  far  from  rare. 
Croakers  have  a  great  many  bones 
but  the  flesh  is  sweet. 

White  trout  are  a  winter  standby 
and  along  with  croakers  will  often 
provide  angling  sport  when  other  fish 
are  moody  and  not  feeding.  White 
trout  are  present  all  year  around  but 
the  bigger  ones  are  taken  during  the 


A  favorite  fish  around  offshore  platforms  is 
the  Pensacola  snapper.  These  brick- red 
bottom-feeders  travel  in  schools  and  readily 
take  any  conventional  natural  bait.  And  when 
the  snapper  action  starts  . . .  there  is  usually  a 
lot  of  it! 


King  mackerel  (above)  cruise  under  and  around 
offshore  oil  and  gas  rigs  in  gulf  waters  in  search  of 
food.  They  are  savage  when  hooked,  providing 
tackle-breaking  sport  for  anglers. 
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The  pompano  (left)  is  a  highly  prized  fish  in 
winter  angling.  These  migrants  arrive  around 
offshore  rigs  in  late  November  and  remain 
until  early  spring.  They  are  wily  nibblers  and  it 
takes  special  skill  to  catch  them  consistently. 


colder  months,  indicating  there  is  a 
definite  migration  of  these  fish  in  the 
fall.  They  stay  around  all  winter  and 
then  apparently  migrate.  Shrimp  are  a 
favorite  bait  in  taking  white  trout,  but 
these  fish  will  take  anything  in  the  bait 
line  including  cut  bait.  They  are  not 
cannibalistic  as  bluefish  sometimes 
are,  but  will  take  cut  bait  obtained 
from  other  white  trout. 

There  are  sheepshead  and 
spadefish  around  the  offshore  plat- 
forms also  in  the  winter  months. 
Sheepshead  can  sometimes  be  as 
wary  as  pompano  but  they  serve  to 
round  out  the  catch  of  a  mild  day  at 
the  rigs.  Spadefish  are  sporty  on  light 
tackle  and  sometimes  will  fill  a  void. 
Young  anglers  enjoy  catching  them 
and  the  fish  are  edible,  although  not 
comparable  to  other  species  that  can 
be  taken  in  the  gulf. 

This  is  winter  fishing  in  coastal  wat- 
ers, offering  top  sport  when  most  of 
the  country  is  shuddering  under  wint- 
er's icy  blows.  With  some  exceptions 
brought  about  when  strong  cold  fronts 
push  down  into  warm  gulf  waters, 
there's  unexcelled  angling  awaiting 
Louisiana  sportsmen.  Few  other 
states  can  offer  its  equal  and  no  other 
state  can  offer  more. 


Roughly  90  percent  of  gulf  fishing  in  the  winter  takes 
place  around  the  offshore  oil  and  gas  platforms. 
Charter  boats,  with  as  many  as  30  anglers  aboard,  tie 
up  to  look  for  fish  ...  while  on  the  rigs,  crews  of  men 
continue  to  look  for  new  quantities  of  energy  in  the 
form  of  black  gold  and  natural  gas. 
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Photography  by  Lloyd  Poissenot 


Act  of  Sale  October  16,  1975,  for 
slightly  over  3,911  acres  of  land 
located  in  eastern  Avoyelles  Parish 
in  the  Hamburg  Loop  area  marked 
the  sixth  purchase  of  land  last  year 
in  the  commission's  accelerated 
land  acquisition  program. 

The  new  tract  brings  to  18,269 
acres  the  total  land  purchased  in 
1975.  Total  acreage  of  land 
purchased  by  the  commission  since 
its  land  acquisition  program  was 
begun  in  1960  now  amounts  to 
220,639  acres. 

The  new  tract,  long  known  as  the 
Pomme  de  Terre  Swamp,  was 
officially  named  Pomme  de  Terre 
Wildlife  Management  Area  at  the 
regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
commission  in  late  October. 


The  recently-acquired  wetland 
area  is  typical  of  alluvial  Red  River 
swamps  and  provides  habitat  for 
waterfowl,  swamp  rabbit,  deer, 
squirrel,  and  woodcock.  Other 
wildlife  abundant  on  the  area 
includes  alligators,  nutria,  raccoon, 
bobcat,  mink,  opossum,  and  many 
species  of  non-game  birds. 

Timber  types  are  bottomland 
hardwoods,  major  species  being 
bitter  pecan,  over-cup  oak,  cypress, 
and  willow.  Understory  vegetation 
is  represented „by  button  bush, 
swamp  privet,  water  elms,  and 
various  shrubs  for  herbacious 
plants. 

Sutton  Lake  is  the  largest  of 
several  lakes  found  within  the  new 
wildlife  management  area,  and 


excellent  fishing  opportunity  is 
afforded  for  largemouth  bass, 
crappie,  bluegill,  and  redear 
sunfish. 

Access  to  the  wildlife  man- 
agement area  is  via  La.  Hwy.  451. 
The  new  tract  was  opened  to 
the  public  immediately  after  the  Act 
of  Sale  and  hunters  were  among  the 
first  to  utilize  the  new  addition  to 
the  commission's  wildlife 
management  areas. 

Purchase  of  this  tract  took  place 
at  the  Mansion  where  Governor 
Edwin  Edwards  signed  the 
necessary  papers. 


By  necessity,  early  man  whittled 
out  the  first  canoe  when  he 
realized  he  could  skim  across  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Modern  man, 
while  sharing  the  same 
realization  of  his  ancestors,  has 
perfected  the  craftsmanship  to 
turn  the  canoe  into  one  of  the 
most  popular  devices  of  outdoor 
recreation. 


Historians  record  that  it  was  primi- 
tive man  who  invented  the  canoe.  In 
all  probability,  he  and  his  tribesmen 
were  gathered  along  a  river  bank 
somewhere  when  they  noticed  that 
fallen  trees  carried  by  swift  currents 
would  float  on  the  surface  rather  than 
sink  to  the  bottom.  It  apparently 
sparked  a  curiosity  that  drew  them 
into  the  water  and  made  them  grab 
hold  of  the  floating  logs  to  ride  them 
short  distances  downstream. 

And  then  experimentation  began 
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—  with  a  little  cutting  here  and  a  little 
chopping  there,  a  log  was  hollowed 
out  so  that  man  could  ride  "inside" 
instead  of  "on"  it.  And  finally  —  it  was 
done!  The  dugout! 

Through  the  ages,  the  canoe  and 
its  construction  evolved.  History 
books  say  that  while  dugouts  doubt- 
less were  the  first  canoes,  there  were 
other  so-called  "models"  too.  Animal 
skins  stretched  over  wood  frames 
made  serviceable  canoes  for  a  time. 
Accounts  from  archeological  expedi- 
tions hint  that  buffalo  hide  was  a 
primary  skin  used  in  canoe  building. 

The  Eskimo,  in  need  of  specializa- 
tion in  his  water  travel,  stretched  skin 
over  framework  also,  but  he  covered 
the  entire  craft,  top  as  well  as  bottom. 
All  he  left  open  was  a  small  compart- 
ment into  which  he  could  sit  and  pad- 
dle, and  even  that  opening  he  could 
button  around  his  waist,  making  his 
"kayak"  about  98  per  cent  watertight. 

And  then  romanticism  was  intro- 
duced to  necessity.  The  American  In- 
dian put  together  the  birchbark 
canoe,  reputed  to  be  the  one  after 
which  modern  designs  are  patterned. 
Compared  to  prior  types,  the  birch- 
bark  was  lightweight.  It  was  swift  on 
water,  very  stable,  and  made  in  large 
numbers  in  North  America. 

Eventually,  however,  even  the 
birchbark,  in  spite  of  its  Cadillac  ap- 
pearance, gave  way  to  canvas  and 
wood.  There  are  still  a  great  number 
of  canvas  and  wood  canoes  around, 
but  today  canoes  usually  are  con- 
structed either  of  aluminum  or 
fiberglass. 

Sportsmen  into  canoeing  say  the 
most  popular  kind  on  the  market  is 
made  of  aluminum.  It  is  17  feet  long, 
36  inches  across  the  beam,  1 3  inches 
deep  amidships,  and  semi-flat  on  the 
bottom.  The  design  makes  the  craft 
extremely  stable.  It  will  support  two 
men  and  gear  —  from  700  to  1 000 
pounds  —  and  depending  upon  con- 
struction gauge  will  weigh  60  to  70 
pounds.  It  also  can  be  portaged  (car- 
ried over  land  or  obstacles)  without 
much  difficulty. 

When  one  talks  comparison  — 
present  day  construction  versus  clas- 
sic  wood/canvas  or  dugout  — 
aluminum  and  fiberglass  canoes 
have  20th  Century  technology  work- 
ing for  them.  Aluminum  and  fiberglass 
do  not  waterlog.  They  withstand 
high-impact  without  doing  irreparable 


damage  to  the  hull.  And  repairs  are 
made  easily  by  the  most  inexperi- 
enced handyman. 

There  are  even  "squareback" 
models  in  canoes,  those  that  accom- 
modate an  outboard  motor  for 
sportsmen  who  do  not  like  to  paddle. 
It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that 
Louisiana  law  now  requires  that  any 
craft  propelled  by  any  kind  of  motor  be 
registered  —  so  canoes  pushed 
along  by  motors  must  have  a  set  of 
numbers  on  the  bow. 

If  you  look  at  flat-bottom  canoes 
and  compare  them  with  the  round- 
bottom  kind,  the  former  appears  more 
stable  than  the  later. 

Flat-bottoms  respond  quicker  to 
steering  and  do  not  draw  much  water 
when  loaded  for  a  trip.  Flat-bottoms 
also  go  over  obstacles  a  little 
smoother  and  rarely  do  they  drag  bot- 
tom in  the  shallows. 

Round-bottom  canoes,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  two  good  points: 
they  are  easier  to  keep  in  a  straight 
line  in  a  wind,  and  they  may  be  a  slight 
bit  faster  than  the  flat-bottoms. 
Purchaser's  choice  of  the  two,  how- 
ever, is  solely  dependent  upon  in- 
tended use.  By  construction  stan- 
dards, both  are  efficient. 


Balance  is  the  secret  to  loading  a  canoe.  Most 
often,  gear  should  be  located  just 
back-of-center,  so  that  the  bow  rides  a  bit 
higher  than  the  stern,  increasing  forward 
stability. 


In  shallow  water  in  the  summertime,  one  canoeist 
can  get  into  the  water  to  help  in  negotiating  a 
"pullover."  In  wintertime  or  in  deep  water, 
however,  pullovers  must  be  attempted  from  atop 
the  obstacle. 

The  only  other  point  to  consider 
when  selecting  a  canoe  is  whether  to 
buy  one  with  a  keel.  Veteran 
canoeists  attest  a  shallow  keel  is  a 
good  compromise.  And  there  are 
reasons. 

A  canoe  without  a  keel  will  turn 
more  quickly  than  one  with  a  keel. 
However,  a  sturdy  keel  will  also 
bounce  the  canoe  over  a  rock  or  a 
snag  that  possibly  would  punch  a  hole 
in  a  non-keeled  flat-bottom. 

A  canoe  with  a  keel  is  very  func- 
tional (and  recommended)  for  per- 
sons like  duck  hunters  who  frequently 
cross  large  spanses  of  open  water  to 
get  into  smaller  channels.  The  keel,  in 
this  instance,  helps  fight  wind  and 
waves  and  prevents  bottom  damage 
if  the  craft  is  beached  hard  or  scraped 
along  the  bottom  in  shallow  water. 

Every  day  in  Louisiana,  sportsmen 
toy  with  the  idea  of  "taking  up  canoe- 
ing" as  a  means  of  getting  into  the 
outdoors,  getting  a  little  closer  to  the 
family  unit,  finding  a  new  hobby  for 
the  weekend,  or  providing  a  more 
convenient  access  to  a  secret  fishing 
hole  or  a  hard-to-reach  hunting  spot. 
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Like  any  other  sport,  canoeing  has 
a  set  of  basics  that  make  the  sport 
safer,  easier,  more  comfortable,  and 
a  lot  more  fun.  What  follows  is  in- 
tended to  serve  as  a  refresher  course 
for  the  veteran,  and  the  "inside 
scoop"  for  the  novice: 

...  the  best  way  for  one  man  to  carry  a 
canoe  is  to  lash  both  paddles  to  the  center 
thwarts.  Tie  them  so  that  the  knobs  are 
positioned  on  one  thwart  and  the  blades 
are  on  the  other.  Lash  knobs  plumb 
against  the  gunwales;  lash  blades  so  they 
overlap  each  other  slightly  in  the  center  of 
the  thwart.  Then  lift  the  canoe  over  your 
head,  set  the  paddle  blades  on  your 
shoulders,  balance  the  hull  with  your 
hands,  and  go  with  it. 

...  the  best  way  to  launch  a  canoe  is 
stern  first.  Bring  it  perpendicular  to  the 
bank.  Then  lift  the  bow  about  waist  high 
and  push  the  stern  into  the  water  until  the 
entire  craft  is  floating.  Two  men  do  this 
easily,  but  it  can  be  accomplished  without 
much  difficulty  by  a  single  canoeist. 

. . .  balance  is  the  secret  to  loading  a 
canoe.  For  most  situations  place  all  gear 
so  it  is  slightly  back-of-center,  causing  the 
bow  to  ride  a  bit  higher  than  the  stern.  This 
keeps  the  craft  stable  and  makes  paddling 
easier.  Gear  can  either  be  lashed  down  so 
it  will  stay  with  the  canoe  in  case  of  an 
upset,  or  it  can  be  stored  loose  if  it  is 
housed  in  watertight  bags.  Military  surplus 
stores  handle  a  variety  of  waterproof  con- 
tainers that  are  ideal  for  packing  gear  for  a 
canoe  trip. 

...  the  only  time  you  want  to  make  the 
bow  ride  lower  than  the  stern  is  in  swift 
downstream  currents.  This  increases  sta- 
bility. 

...  the  best  way  to  choose  a  paddle  is 
to  stand  up  and  measure  paddle  length  in 
relationship  to  your  height.  The  Rule  of 
Thumb  is  that  the  stern  paddle  should 
reach  you  about  eye  level  or  just  below. 
The  best  paddles  are  made  of  white  ash, 
white  spruce,  and  hard  maple. 

.  .  .kneeling  in  a  canoe  increases  stabil- 
ity in  swift  currents  by  keeping  the  center 
of  gravity  low.  In  Louisiana  waters,  how- 
ever, it  is  rarely  necessary  to  kneel  be- 
cause the  worst  currents  are  not  that  swift, 
and  the  low  seats  in  most  of  the  new 
canoes  compensate  to  provide  low  gravity 
position. 

...  a  lone  canoeist  will  find  that  paddl- 
ing from  the  center  and  facing  the  bow  will 
give  best  balance.  Where  there  are  two 
persons  in  a  canoe,  the  more  experienced 
paddler  should  be  in  the  stern  so  he  can 
steer  more  effectively  and  make  correc- 
tions on  the  bow  paddler. 

.  .  .  there  are  a  great  number  of  canoe- 
ing strokes  a  paddler  can  use  —  the  "J" 
stroke,  the  power  stroke,  the  basic  steer- 
ing stroke,  the  sweep  stroke,  the  braking 
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stroke,  and  the  Figure-8  stroke.  Each 
should  be  practiced  and  perfected,  and 
can  best  be  learned  from  an  experienced 
paddler  while  sitting  in  a  canoe.  To  explain 
them  here  would  be  akin  to  explaining 
how  to  drive  a  semi-truck-and-trailer  while 
sitting  in  a  living  room. 

...  it  is  recommended  that  the  safest 
position  on  the  water  is  parallel  with  the 
main  current.  Maintain  enough  forward 
speed  to  prevent  back  currents  from  turn- 
ing the  canoe  broadside  in  the  waterway. 


.  .  .  canoeing  is  strenuous.  Be  in  good 
physical  shape  before  planning  any 
lengthy  trips,  and  always  be  realistic 
about  your  capabilities. 

. . .  know  the  gear  you  have,  what  it  is 
for,  and  how  to  use  it  properly.  It  is  best  to 
eliminate  fancy  gadgets  in  lieu  of  neces- 
sary items  of  importance. 

.  .  .  remember  that  water  conditions 
greatly  affect  speed  and  safety  of  a  canoe 
trip.  High  water  usually  means  a  fast  trip 
and  increased  danger;  low  water  ordinar- 


Remember  that  water  conditions  greatly  affect  the  speed  and  safety  of  a  canoe  trip. 
An  obstacle  such  as  this  one  —  a  "go-under"  —  would  not  only  be  tricky  in  a 
fast-moving  river  it  would  be  downright  dangerous.  This  is  all  the  more  reason  to 
know  the  river  you  plan  to  paddle. 


THE  BASIC  CANOEIST'S  STROKE— can  be  learned  and  mastered  easily  enoug 


Portages,  taking  the  canoe 
out  of  the  water  and 
carrying  it  over  land,  is 
best  done  with  backpack 
before  done  with  canoe. 
For  safety's  sake,  it  is  best 
to  know  at  all  times  what 
lies  ahead.  Topographic 
maps  are  good  indications 
for  this  kind  of 
pre-planning. 


i  can  make  the  difference  between  fun  and  fatigue  on  a  lengthy  canoe  trip 


ily  means  a  slower  trip,  more  wading, 
maybe  some  pullovers,  and  even  a  few 
portages.  Rivers,  however,  vary  in  high, 
mean,  and  low  water  situations,  so  it  is 
best  to  be  familiar  with  the  river  on  which 
you  plan  a  trip. 

. .  .  good  topographic  maps  tell  a  lot 
about  canoe  trails.  Don't  be  reluctant  to 
write  on  your  maps.  Make  whatever  nota- 
tions are  necessary  to  let  you  know  speci- 
fically and  in  minute  detail  what  lies  ahead 
of  every  bend. 

...  a  repair  kit  should  be  an  essential.  A 
canoe  with  a  hole  in  it  is  like  a  car  with  a  flat 
tire.  Instant-repair  on  practically  any  kind 
of  canoe  can  be  effected  with  ordinary 
duct  or  electrical  tape.  Pressed  firmly  in 
place  on  a  dry  hull,  tape  seals  most  hair- 
line fractures  and  holes  temporarily. 
Chewing  gum,  warmed  and  pressed  into  a 
small  canoe  leak,  also  will  seal  the  hole 
better  than  a  lot  of  intricate  emergency 
repair  methods. 

...  a  canoe  that  capsizes  in  deep  water 
is  best  handled  if  the  passengers  push  it 
into  shallow  water  before  attempting  to 
right  it.  In  any  situation  involving  canoeing 
—  and  other  sports  as  well  —  safety 
should  be  the  first  consideration. 

. . .  along  lines  of  safety,  it  is  best  to 
portage  unfamiliar  country  first  by  pack 
rather  than  by  canoe.  Portages  are  obsta- 
cles and  should  be  studied  before  bring- 
ing the  craft  over  them. 

No  doubt  canoeing  is  a  principal 
facet  of  recreation  in  Louisiana  and 
will  continue  its  mushrooming  pat- 
tern. Sportsmen  can  expect  to  see 
more  and  more  canoes  on  the  water. 
But  the  wise  canoeist  will  approach 
the  sport  with  proper  attitude. 

He  will  get  formal  instruction  (the 
American  Red  Cross  offers  courses 
on  request  and  most  canoe  shops 
conduct  canoe  classes),  he  will  seek 
out  experienced  canoeists  and  make 
several  trips  with  them  before  going  it 
alone,  he  will  read  everything  he  can 
get  on  canoeing,  and  he  will  learn 
about  and  maintain  his  equipment. 

One  balmy  night  last  summer  a 
canoeing  party  had  just  finished  the 
first  leg  of  a  three-day  trip  down  the 
Tangipahoa  River  and  had  gathered 
around  a  campfire  on  a  sandbar. 
While  talking  "shop"  about  canoe 
safety,  one  member  of  the  party  came 
up  with  a  comparison  that  every  be- 
ginning canoeist  should  remember. 

He  said,  "The  way  I  see  it,  canoeing 
ought  to  be  just  like  bullfighting  .  .  . 
just  because  you  got  yourself  a  new 
red  cape  don't  mean  you're  ready  to 
take  on  a  bull!" 
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JOIN    AND    SUPPORT    THE     NATIONAL     WILDLIFE     FEDERATION    AND     STATE    AFFILIATES 


"WE  GET  LETTERS.  .  ." 


Dear  Editor: 

I  am  enclosing  a  photograph  of 
the  presentation  of  a  check  from  the 
Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  for  $50,000,  which  I 
had  the  pleasure  to  turn  over  to 
Ducks  Unlimited  at  the  National 
Convention  in  Kansas  City. 

I  am  on  the  left,  presenting  the 
check  to  Herman  Taylor,  Jr.,  presi- 
dent of  Ducks  Unlimited  (right),  as 
Lee  C.  Holley  (center),  past  presi- 
dent of  Ducks  Unlimited,  joins  us.  1 
am  a  trustee  of  DU  from  Louisiana. 
Jesse  J.  Fontenot 
Morgan  City,  La. 


To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

Although  it  is  somewhat  frighten- 
ing to  be  given  a  violation  certificate 
of  any  variety,  I  nevertheless  am 
compelled  to  express  my  deepest 
appreciation  for  the  courteous  and 
efficient  manner  in  which  these 
agents  operated  on  this  occasion. 
Please  express  my  thanks  to  them. 
W.  H.  Wilcox 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 


Dear  Mr.  Wilcox: 

As  supervisor  of  the  agents  who  is- 
sued you  the  citation,  I  am  greatly 
pleased  with  your  letter  because  it  is  on 
very  rare  occasions  that  we  are  thanked 
for  doing  our  job.  We  are  usually  chas- 
tised for  enforcing  wildlife  laws. 


Under  the  guidance  of  J.  Burton 
Angelle,  director  of  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission,  we 
are  striving  to  improve  the  image  of  the 
wildlife  agents  and  to  professionalize 
each  and  every  one  of  them  because  we 
are  servants  of  the  public.  At  times,  it  is 
extremely  hard  to  issue  citations  on 
minor  violations,  but  it  is  not  up  to  the 
enforcement  agent  to  decide  what  laws 
should  be  enforced.  We  are  sworn  to  up- 
hold all  the  laws  fairly  and  equally  to 
everyone. 

Thank  you  for  your  letter. 

Capt.  Ray  Montet 

District  VHI 

Enforcement  Division 

ED.  NOTE:  We  publish  letters  like  this  onehecause 
it  is  a  rare  instance  when  any  individual  has  com- 
pliments for  enforcement  agents  who  issue  citations 
to  them  for  violation  of  any  wildlife  law. 


Readers  will  be  interested  in  knowing 
that  since  fiscal  year  1952-53,  sportsmen 
of  Louisiana  have  contributed  a  portion 
of  their  basic  hunting  licenses  to  Ducks 
Unlimited.  For  many  years  it  amounted 
to  25  cents  on  each  license  sold.  Act  216 
of  1974  and  Act  651  of  1975  increased  this 
amount  to  10  percent  of  the  cost  of  basic 
hunting  licenses.  When  the  license  cost 
was  increased  from  $2  to  $5,  this  sub- 
stantially increased  the  annual  payment 
by  the  commission  to  Ducks  Unlimited. 
As  of  the  present  time,  Louisiana 
sportsmen,  through  the  commission 
alone,  have  contributed  $1,594,190.34.  It 
is  possible  that  when  all  contributions 
from  Louisiana  have  been  compiled  for 
1975,  the  state  will  be  the  foremost  con- 
tributor to  this  worthy  international  or- 
ganization. ED 
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By  Marian  Pie  Pendley 


Now  that  the  holiday  season  is 
over  —  at  least  for  a  while  —  why 
not  try  a  little  variety  in  your  menus. 
On  a  cold  wintery  day  what  better 
way  to  perk  up  appetites  than  to 
serve  your  family  steaming  bowls  of 
soup  or  chowder,  or  even  a  sauce 
piquant  made  from  Louisiana  sea- 
food. We,  in  the  Bayou  State,  too 
often  take  for  granted  the  fact  that 
we  have  such  an  abundance  of  fresh 
seafood  from  which  to  choose.  The 
following  recipes  use  either  one  or 
a  combination  of  fresh  seafood  and 
will  be  welcome  additions  to  your 
family's  favorite  dishes. 

Just  remember  when  making  a 
roux,  which  is  the  basis  for  most 
Creole  dishes,  to  stir  the  flour-oil 
mixture  constantly  until  a  dark  gol- 
den brown  color  is  obtained.  And, 
always  add  hot  liquid  to  the  roux. 
Bon  Appetit! 


OYSTER-MUSHROOM 


1  quart  oysters 
1  cup  oyster  liquor 
3  tablespoons  butter 
1  tablespoon  flour 

1  cup  milk 

Vi  cup  cream 

2  tablespoons  shallots,  minced 
2  teaspoons  parsley,  minced 
Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

Vi  pound  mushrooms 

Heat  oysters  in  own  liquor  over  low  heat 
until  edges  curl.  Drain,  saving  the 
liquor.  Melt  1  tablespoon  butter,  blend 
in  flour,  add  milk  gradually,  stirring  con- 
stantly. Bring  to  boiling  and  cook  1  mi- 
nute. Add  cream,  shallots,  parsley,  salt, 
and  pepper.  Warm  mushrooms  in  re- 
maining butter  until  heated  but  do  not 
brown.  Combine  mushrooms,  oysters, 
and  oyster  liquor  to  cream  sauce.  Serve 
immediately. 


CREOLE  COURTBOULLION 

4V2  to  5  lb.  redfish,  cut  in  pieces 
1  to  1  Vi  lbs.  shrimp,  peeled  and  de- 

veined 
1  cup  salad  oil 
1  cup  flour 

1  cup  onions,  finely  minced 
Vi  cup  bell  pepper,  finely  minced 

1  cup  celery,  finely  minced 

2  cloves  garlic,  finely  minced 

2  cans  whole  tomatoes 

1  8  oz.  can  tomato  paste 

3  bay  leaves 
2Vi  tsps.  salt 

2  tsps.  pepper 
Hot  sauce  to  taste 

Vi  cup  minced  green  onion  tops 
V*  cup  minced  parsley 
Stock  and  enough  water  to  make  ap- 
proximately Vh  to  4  quarts  liquid 
(depending  on  consistency  desired) 

Boil  bones  and  head  of  fish.  Strain  and 
reserve  stock.  Make  a  roux  of  salad  oil 
and  flour,  stirring  constantly,  until  gol- 
den brown.  Add  onions,  bell  pepper, 
celery,  and  garlic.  Continue  cooking 
over  low  fire  until  thoroughly  wilted. 
Add  whole  tomatoes,  tomato  paste,  and 
bay  leaves,  cooking  until  oil  appears 
over  mixture  (about  25  minutes).  Add 
stock,  salt,  pepper,  and  hot  sauce.  Bring 
to  rapid  boil  and  cook  about  15  minutes. 


Add  fish,  shrimp,  onion  tops,  and 
parsley  and  continue  cooking  another 
20  to  25  minutes.  Serve  over  steaming 
mounds  of  rice  in  soup  bowls.  Serves  10 
to  12. 


SHRIMP  SAUCE  PIQUANT 

1/3  cup  oil 

1/3  cup  flour 

1  medium  onion,  chopped 

3  cloves  garlic,  minced 

Vi  cup  bell  pepper,  chopped 

3  pints  water 

1  small  can  tomatoes 
Vi  tsp.  Tabasco  sauce 

2  tsp.  salt 

1  Vi  lbs.  shrimp 

Make  a  roux  by  browning  oil  and  flour. 
Add  onions,  garlic,  and  bell  pepper  and 
cook  until  transparent.  Add  water,  to- 
matoes, Tabasco  sauce,  and  salt  and 
simmer  mixture  over  low  heat  for  about 
1  hour.  Add  shrimp  and  simmer  until 
tender  (about  20  minutes).  Serves  4. 


SEAFOOD  GUMBO 

3  tbsps.  oil 

3  tbsps.  flour 

1  large  onion,  chopped 

3  cloves  garlic,  minced 

Vi  bell  pepper,  minced 

3  qts.  water 

Salt,  red  and  black  pepper 

1  can  fresh  crabmeat 

Several  whole  crabs  (if  available) 

1  lb.  shrimp 

1  pt.  oysters  and  liquor 

Vi  cup  parsley,  minced 

Vi  cup  green  onions,  minced 

Make  a  roux  with  the  oil  and  flour.  Cook 
slowly,  stirring  often  until  brown.  Add 
onions,  garlic,  and  bell  pepper,  cooking 
until  wilted.  Slowly  add  about  3  quarts 
of  hot  water,  stirring  while  you  pour. 
Add  seasonings. 

Then  add  a  can  of  fresh  crabmeat  and 
cleaned  crabs  and  cook  about  an  hour. 
Add  the  raw  peeled  shrimp  and  the 
liquid  from  the  oysters  and  cook  until 
shrimp  are  done.  About  15  minutes  be- 
fore serving,  add  the  oysters.  Add  chop- 
ped parsley  and  green  onions  at  the 
same  time.  Serve  on  rice  and  let  each 
person  add  fresh  file  to  taste. 


FISH  OF  LOUISIANA 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  DUANE  RAVER,  JR. 


CHAIN  PICKEREL 


Wherever  there  are  freshwater 
streams,  bayous,  rivers,  lakes,  ponds, 
pools,  backwaters,  and  eddies,  there 
are  also  chain  pickerel.  The  kind  of 
habitat  that  attracts  largemouth  bass 
is  equally  optimum  habitat  for  the 
pickerel,  the  smallest  member  of  the 
pike  family. 

The  scientist  calls  him  Esox  n/ger, 
but  the  angler  much  prefers  the  names 
"jack,"  "jackfish,"  "pike,"  "pickerel," 
and  even  "chainsides."  He  gets  his 
name  from  the  chain-like  markings 
which  run  the  length  of  his  sides;  the 
"chains"  usually  are  black  in  color 
while  the  overall  hue  of  the  fish  is  green 
to  bronze.  His  mouth  is  duck-like,  flat- 
tened almost  into  a  beak,  and  both  jaws 
are  loaded  with  razor-sharp  teeth  which 
complement  what  could  be  described 
in  understatement  as  a  "voracious  ap- 
petite." 

The  walleye  pike,  northern  pike,  and 
muskellunge  are  kin  to  the  chain  pick- 
erel, but  the  pickerel  is  the  runt  of  the 
family,  a  handicap  said  to  be  the  reason 
the  species  is  not  usually  regarded  as 
a  "sports"  fish.  In  attest  to  this,  the 
official  world  record  for  the  chain  pick- 
erel is  held  by  Baxley  McQuaig,  Jr.,  who 
landed  a  9  pound  6  ounce  fish  in  Hem- 
erville,  Georgia,  back  in  February  1961. 
And  even  the  Louisiana  record  is  quite 
unimpressive — a  1  pound  8  ounce  fish 
caught  by  Keith  Henderson  Sr.  in  No- 
vember 1974. 

Biologically,  fish  researchers  agree, 
the  chain  pickerel  seems  to  occur  in 
areas  where  other  members  of  the  pike 


family  are  virtually  non-existent.  Data 
shows  that  the  range  of  chainsides  ex- 
tends the  length  of  the  eastern  coast 
(heavy  concentrations  have  been  noted 
in  New  York,  New  England,  and  New 
Jersey)  from  Maine  down  to  East  Texas 
and  north  to  the  Great  Lakes.  According 
to  record,  the  species  grows  much  larg- 
er than  normal  (3  to  5  pounds  is  con- 
sidered a  "big  pickerel")  in  Georgia  and 
Florida.  In  Louisiana,  chainsides  oc- 
curs statewide  and  takes  up  good  resi- 
dency in  waters  rich  in  vegetative  cover, 
but  it  is  suspected  that  most  pickerel 
in  the  Bayou  State  average  1 V2  to  2 
pounds. 

The  textbooks  say  that  where  a  good 
supply  of  food  exists  pickerel  could 
reach  15  inches  in  about  three  years; 
and  if  the  species  is  healthy  and  lives 
to  full  life  span  (10  years)  it  should  at- 
tain a  weight  of  10  pounds  and  reach 
about  36  inches. 

While  the  chain  pickerel  is  not  con- 
sidered a  game  fish  in  the  strictest 
sense,  it  is  relatively  easy  to  catch  and 
does  put  up  a  respectable  battle  on 
light  tackle.  The  species,  respondent  to 
its  appetite,  usually  is  not  so  finicky  an 
eater  as  other  members  of  the  pikes.  He 
will  feed  on  crawfish,  insects,  frogs, 
mice,  newts,  salamanders,  fish  (includ- 
ing other  pickerel),  and  other  creatures, 
some  much  bigger  than  he  (nutria  and 
d-ucks)  when  he  is  hungry.  Where  the 
angler  is  concerned,  this  makes  '01 
Chainsides  susceptbile  to  virtually  any 
type  of  lure,  even  though  bucktails, 
spoons,  plugs,  and  minnows   are  said 


to  be  the  preferred  devices. 

Fishing  for  chain  pickerel  is  not  so 
scientific  as  fishing  for  bass,  but  it  is 
necessary  the  angler  know  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  species.  He  is  not  a  pursuer; 
he  is  an  ambusher.  Rather  than  seek 
out  his  food,  the  chain  pickerel  would 
much  rather  hide  in  a  patch  of  grass  or 
brush  and  wait  for  supper  to  come  to 
him.  This  tells  the  angler  that  the  best 
spots  to  fish  for  pickerel  are  those 
close  to  the  shore  where  lily  pads, 
muskgrass,  pondweeds,  parrotfeathers, 
and  log  jams  provide  for  his  guerrilla 
tactics. 

Of  course,  the  fisherman  should  be 
cautious  of  the  teeth.  Pickerel  incisors 
demand  that  a  shock  leader  be  used  at 
the  terminal  end  of  whatever  tackle  is 
in  play,  and  they  also  demand  that  ex- 
treme care  be  exercised  when  taking 
the  fish  from  the  water  and  off  the 
hook.  Veteran  fishermen  avoid  treble 
hooks  because  they  are  harder  to  re- 
move and  use  needle-nosed  pliers  to 
extract  hooks  from  the  fish's  mouth. 

As  tablefare,  the  chain  pickerel,  while 
it  can  be  fried,  broiled,  or  baked  to 
taste-tempting  satisfaction,  usually  is 
not  eaten  by  the  majority  of  fishermen 
because  they  don't  know  how  to  fillet 
the  fish  to  remove  the  rows  of  "Y" 
bones  that  run  down  each  side.  The 
bones  can  be  eliminated  by  a  special 
filleting  technique,  but  it  is  much  simp- 
ler to  cook  the  fillets  with  the  bones 
left  in.  They  are  large  enough  to  re- 
move with  little  or  no  trouble  after  the 
fish  is  served. 
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